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and are not to be construed as declarations of 


Academic Freedom 


“The aggravated assaults on academic freedom and the 
general disesteem of intellectual enterprise characteristic 
of our country at this time furnish the occasion” for a 
book, Academic Freedom in Our Time, a study prepared 
for the American Academic Freedom Project at Columbia 
University. The book was written by Robert M. Maclver, 
director of the project. It is “an analysis of the contem- 
porary situation and a study of the problems it presents, 
against a background designed to bring out the signifi- 
cance of academic freedom and its relation to the society 
in which we live.” (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1955. $4.00.) Although Professor Maclver con- 
stantly writes about “the university,” he includes liberal 
arts colleges and other institutions of higher learning. He 
thinks that the institutions under denominational control 
require separate treatment, and provides it in a thorough 
appendix. 


In an appraisal, “The Climate of Opinion,’ Dr. Mac- 
Iver writes a chapter, “The New Wave of Intolerance.” 
“Inevitably the wave of the new (or renewed) orthodoxy 
struck also against the schools and colleges. . . . One of 
the most insidious aspects of this whole campaign is the 
proliferating censorship of books. It takes two main 
forms. One is the attempt to control libraries and librari- 
ans. The other is the screening of the school and college 
textbooks and reading lists.” 


In the course of a thorough discussion, one section is 
on “Communism on the Campus.” This is necessarily 
lengthy compared with other issues, but Dr. MaclIver as- 
serts that the length of his discussion is “disproportionate 
to the Communist in the university: he is a rare enough 
phenomenon in our halls of learning and nowhere more 
than a minute percentage of the members of the faculty.” 

The attack on academic freedom also includes “the re- 
ligious line.” “It is perhaps no coincidence that many of 
those who attack academic freedom along the religious line 
are also active in the assault on economic unorthodoxy.” 
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(Here, again, it is recognized that church-controlled insti- 
tutions have problems different from others. ) 

“To make the university a center for the propagation 
of any creed, of any system of values that divides group 
from group, is to destroy the special quality and the unique 
mission of the university as a center for the free pursuit 
of knowledge wherever it may lead.” 

“Our problem,” Professor Maclver concludes, “is not 
merely to work out an adequate definition of academic 
freedom, but to induce the people to care about it. This is 
an undertaking of the first magnitude.” The defense of 
academic freedom is thus not merely the responsibility of 
scholars. “What is most important is that the people 
should come to appreciate the university, should learn 
how much of great and lasting worth it contributes to 
society, and how essential it is that its freedom be sus- 
tained and its standards advanced, should recognize how 
devoted and how disinterested the work of the true scholar 
is, and should look upon the institution of learning, not 
with suspicion from a distance, but from near at hand 
with affection, so that they, too, will become the guardians 
of its integrity.” 

In the Appendix Dr. MacIver writes that the denomi- 
national institution “may render high services to the cause 
of learning,” but a number of considerations “strongly 
suggest that the nondenominational university is likely to 
give freer scope to its scholars in certain fields and to set 
generally a higher value on the entire principle of academic 
freedom.” 


On the Freedom Agenda 


Freedom Agenda, a series published by the Carrie Chap- 
man Catt Memorial Fund, New York, includes a pam- 
phlet by Zechariah Chafee, Jr., entitled “Freedom of 
Speech and Press” (New York, 164 Lexington Ave., 1955. 
25 cents). Mr. Chafee, a professor at Harvard, is author 
of several books on freedom and human rights. 

This pamphlet gives a historical survey of freedom of 
expression from Biblical times to the present, and is par- 
ticularly valuable for study groups, to whom it suggests 
further reading. Mr. Chafee points out that “human 
beings do not instinctively desire to live in a community 
where freedom of speech prevails.” It took many years 
of suffering the results of intolerance to teach men the 
values of free speech. In order to understand why the 
First Amendment was written into our Constitution we 
need to study the background of free speech in history. 

Not only the individual but also the community benefits 
from freedom of discussion. The ancient Greek philoso- 
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phers understood this. The Romans who tried St. Paul 
upheld the rights of any man to face his accuser and an- 
swer him. There are many instances in the Old Testament 
of fearless men speaking truth regardless of the conse- 
quences. 

It was religion that aroused the most controversy and 
persecution for speaking freely. It was to escape persecu- 
tion that our colonies were founded, but then few of them 
tolerated freedom of religion in the beginning. The rea- 
sons cited against religious toleration were the same as 
those used today against freedom of opinion, but the 
growth of religious freedom was followed by freedom in 
propagating political and economic doctrines. Not until 
1694 was censorship of the press dropped in England, and 
soon after in the American colonies. 

In New York City in 1735 the case of John Peter 
Zenger, printer, who wrote against the administration, 
ended in victory for Zenger and free speech. America 
had taken a stand which was expressed in the First 
Amendment and became a principle of law. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that this right may be 
subordinated to other values and considerations. ‘“Pro- 
tection from internal disorder or foreign conquest may 
call for some suppression.” Mr. Chafee considers events 
in American history which influenced toleration. He as- 
serts that the scope of freedom of speech has been a burn- 
ing issue ever since World War I. He concludes that 
“freedom of speech belongs to a people which is free from 
fear.” 


Freedom and the Social Sciences 


A report of a Congressional committee appointed to 
investigate tax-exempt foundations was regarded as such 
a threat to the study of social sciences that the Social 
Science Research Center of the Graduate School of the 
University of Minnesota set up a series of public lectures, 
first broadcast, then published in 1955 as Social Science 
and Freedom (copies available on request to the Fund for 
the Republic, Inc., 60 East 42nd St., New York). The 
committee had attacked the foundations for their support 
of social science research. 

Eight papers by scholars of the University of Minnesota 
are included in the booklet. Each has a brief historical 
introduction appropriate to its subject. Professor John 
B. Wolf's article is called “Man’s Struggle for Freedom 
Against Authority.” He begins with a paradox. “Man 
can seem to be free in any society no matter how authori- 
tarian, as long as he accepts the postulates of the society, 
but man can only be free in a society that is willing to 
allow its basic postulates to be questioned.” A man’s con- 
clusions must be open to criticism and revaluation. A 
study of past Utopian programs would help to show how 
revision is always a continuing process. 

Professor J. Edward Gerald writes on “Freedom in 
Mass Communication.” He says: “In democratic coun- 
tries, government is assumed to be the trusted agent of 
an enlightened people who know the facts and can make 
right decisions. ... The press likewise is assumed to be an 
agency of the people.” The difference between press and 
government is that governments frequently change while 
the press may remain for a long time in the same hands. 
The press is a watchdog for the people, and must remain 
free to criticize. Its only power is to inform and educate 
the people that action is necessary. Men in government 
therefore frequently oppose freedom of the press, which 
is protected by law. Nevertheless, Professor Gerald thinks 


more freedom is required when information is classified 
as secret which should not be suppressed. There are too 
many secret sessions at all levels of government. There 
are not many newspapers that give the labor point of 
view. Newspapers are under constant pressure from po- 
litical groups and special interests and need protection if 
truthful reporting is their aim. The democratic ideal of 
nongovernmental interference with the press is of utmost 
importance but the battle is not entirely won. 

David K. Berninghausen, director of the Library School, 
takes up the topic, “Your Right to Read.” The belief 
“that men must have the freedom to read and judge for 
themselves” has evolved from a long struggle, and even 
in America it is not wholly accepted. In dictatorships this 
freedom is not permitted. Censoring public libraries stifles 
the free enquiry on which decisions must be based. Almost 
every important book published is disliked by somebody ; 
individuals should not be allowed to suppress what they 
do not approve. A library should present every point of 
view. Free enquiry is essential to a free society. This is 
particularly true of the social sciences, where research is 
going on and no dogma is laid down. Yet it is these studies 
which are most frequently attacked. 

Other articles uphold the importance of the teacher’s 
insistence on freedom of discussion, in both schools and 
colleges. University trustees and boards are called upon 
to resist pressures against freedom to learn. These pres- 
sures are numerous. To combat restrictions on social 
science research there must be “an alert and intelligent 
public opinion.” 


“The Origin and Nature of Liberty” 


A “review of the origin and nature of liberty” was pre- 
sented by John A. Perkins, president of the University 
of Delaware, in an article in the Saturday Review, New 
York, February 25, 1956. 

The “roots” of our freedom came first from the ancient 
Greeks: “protection of the group from attack,” self- 
realization for the group as a whole, the “fundamental 
equality” of human beings, and the need for “liberty for 
self-realization.” New concepts came at the Reformation 
period when the need for toleration became evident, fol- 
lowed later by “true freedom of worship.” ‘“Establish- 
ment of the idea of religious liberty opened the way for 
all.” If any part of freedom is destroyed “the whole will 
disintegrate.” New concepts of freedom were added dur- 
ing the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. “The concept 
of a positive ‘do something’ government is now a part of 
the concept of freedom.” 

The writer then turns to the status of freedom today. 
In the form of protection of the group from attack it is 
“in constant jeopardy.” The need for more adequate edu- 
cational resources—though ours are greater than anywhere 
else—is closely related to the need for self-realization for 
both the individual and the group. “Respect for individu- 
ality . . . seems to be in a losing struggle with pressure to 
conform.” “Condemnation by a mass advertising tech- 
nique” has violated the individual’s right to be “presumed 
innocent until proven guilty. .. . The greatest of all pres- 
ent threats to liberty and freedom may well be the lack 
of a sufficient sense of public responsibility on the part of 
the individual citizen. .. . Vigilance and service from each 
of us are essential if the blessings of freedom and liberty 
are to survive.” 

George Washington gave us a “great example” in that 
respect, President Perkins says. This was true when he 
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resigned his commission in the army at the end of the 
Revolution, and when he returned to public life first as 
presiding officer over the Constitutional Convention and 
then as first President. “Freedom depends upon a stern 
sense of duty, unselfish devotion, and moral integrity akin 
to Washington’s.” 


Father Huddleston’s Manifesto 


Segregation in South Africa is the topic of Naught For 
Your Comfort, by Trevor Huddleston (New York, Dou- 
bleday & Company, 1956. $3.75). Father Huddleston is 
an Anglican, a member of the Community of the Resur- 
rection, who spent 12 years in an African mission in an 
enclave in Johannesburg. His book is written from a dedi- 
cated, partisan approach, as pointed as voice and pen can 
provide, to proclaim that not a bill of human rights but 
the church and its sacraments are the true authority against 
segregation. “Any doctrine based on racial or color preju- 
dice and enforced by the state is . . . an affront to human 
dignity and ipso facto an insult to God Himself.” 

What are the churches doing in South Africa to defend 
the individuality of the native and Christian brotherhood ? 
Very little, he answers. The Dutch Reformed Church, 
with the largest membership, supports apartheid. But 
other churches are also remiss. If the churches had united 
they might have prevented the passing of the Bantu Edu- 
cation Act. Father Huddleston closed his school, prefer- 
ring “death with honor.” 

The account of his work with and for the natives is full 
of beauty—the beauty of human relations. There are 
many stories of terrible wrongs, but the emphasis is on 
his people, “those gentle men and women, those fresh, 
gay lads and girls,” and the children who loved him. This 
mutual love serves to make the ignorance and fear of 
Johannesburg’s white people more marked. Their hearts 
can be touched temporarily by an appeal to feed the hun- 
gry children, but thus far nothing has changed their re- 
fusal to know or to help to change the conditions in which 
the people on whom they depend for labor and service 
have to live. 

Father Huddleston has been recalled from South Africa. 
Asked what the future will be, he can only state what he 
believes. He believes that the “conscience of Christen- 
dom” from outside may eventually awaken the people of 
the Union of South Africa. 

“South Africa is today a police state.” But all dictator- 
ships sooner or later come to an end. The churches should 
act in the political sphere. How can the native accept 
Christianity when every day he is face to face with a nega- 
tion of what he is taught of brotherhood and love, and 
this by men who call themselves Christians? 


Church in Southeast Asia 


One fact that emerges most clearly from The Church 
in Southeast Asia, by Rajah B. Manikam and Winburn 
T. Thomas (New York, Friendship Press, 1956. Cloth, 
$2.50; Paper, $1.25), is that the resources of the Christian 
churches are being “misdirected and dissipated.” In near- 
ly every country under consideration the numbers of de- 
nominations of the churches serve to confuse and divide, 
particularly where no council is set up to promote co- 
operation among them. 

The problems are chiefly these: the young churches are 
minority churches; only in the Philippines is Christianity 
a majority religion, the Roman Catholic being predomi- 
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nant. The Evangelical churches have only a small percent- 
age of the people. The percentage is slightly higher in Indo- 
nesia; in Malaya, Indochina and Thailand, less than one 
per cent; Burma, two. 

Islam and Buddhism are the oldest and strongest re- 
ligions; Christian churches are alien, coming from the 
West. There are relatively few leaders in these countries. 
Christian colleges are few and very recent, and training 
for the ministry is inadequate. Financial support is lack- 
ing, but the churches which lost help and advice from the 
West during the war now aspire to be self-supporting. 
Those which can are already sending out their own mis- 
sionaries. Few ministers can be full-time ; they must work 
at other employment. 

Each of the Southeast Asian countries is considered in 
detail, describing the position of the churches, the type of 
service given, those which have councils of churches, and 
the restrictions in certain countries such as Burma, where 
the Baptist Karens make up 40 per cent of the Protes- 
tants. In some countries education is predominant, in 
others medical help. Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
France, Germany, and the United States have had a hand 
in foreign missions in this area. 

What is needed is unity among the Protestant churches. 
This is well illustrated in the remark of Toyohiko Kagawa, 
the Japanese Christian, speaking to a seminary audience 
in the United States: “When I was baptized, | thought I 
became a Christian ; now that I am in America, I discover 
instead that I am a Presbyterian.” 


Dr. Manikam is Bishop of Tranquebar of the Federa- 
tion of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in India. From 
1950-1955 he was joint secretary in East Asia of the 
World Council of Churches and the International Mission- 
ary Council. Dr, Thomas, a missionary of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., lives in Djakarta. 


The Foundations 


In the introduction to Philanthropic Foundations, by 
Frank Emerson Andrews (New York, the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1956. $5.00), Donald Young, director of the 
Foundation, says: “Philanthropy has now grown into a 
large enterprise. . . .” The Annual Report of the Russell 
Sage Foundation for 1950-1951 said: “The right to give 
for the benefit of others imposes an obligation to be as 
fully informed as possible about the probable consequences 
of a gift. . . . It is obviously difficult for the layman to 
judge the relative needs of such broad fields of philan- 
thropic opportunity as, for example, education, the health 
services, social welfare, or research. .. . Partly because of 
these complications a substantial portion of current giving 
is channeled through a relatively new and typically Ameri- 
can institution called the foundation.” 


A study of the present position of foundations was made 
by Mr. Andrews. “The study is designed primarily for 
the assistance of foundations now in operation, their trus- 
tees and staffs, and as an aid to prospective donors and 
their advertisers in setting up such institutions. Seekers 
of foundation grants may also find it useful.” 


Defining a foundation as “a nongovernmental, non- 
profit organization having a principal fund of its own, 
managed by its own trustees or directors, and established 
to maintain or aid social, educational, charitable, religious, 
or other activities serving the common welfare,” Mr. An- 
drews points out that “the prestigeful name foundation 
has been adopted by many organizations which fall outside 
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our definition and have no proper right to its use... . 
Some 5,000 foundations now exist that meet the definition 
used in this study.” 

The funds available are very much over-estimated in the 
public mind. Mr. Andrews classifies the foundations in 
six main groups which “include nearly all the larger, 
well-known foundations.” These are: general research 
foundations ; special purpose foundations; family or per- 
sonal foundations; corporation foundations; community 
trusts ; and governmental foundations. 

He concludes his study: “Barring major catastrophes 
of war, severe inflation, or drastic government controls, 
foundations may be expected to increase in numbers. They 
will have many projects submitted to them, most of which 
promise results that will be highly creditable—and com- 
monplace. What is needed is the vision to pick out the sig- 
nificant few, and then to choose the right man. As more 
foundations make this endeavor, their contribution to so- 
cial progress may prove even greater in their second half- 
century.” 


Country Doctor 


A heart-warming biography of an American woman, 
the late Kate Pelham Newcomb, M.D., has been written 
in Doctor Kate, Angel on Snowshoes, by Adele Coman- 
dini (New York, Rinehart & Company, 1956. $3.75). 
Made famous by a television appearance on the “This is 
Your Life” program “Dr. Kate” was able to complete the 
Lakeland Memorial Hospital, Woodruff, Wisconsin, with 
the contributions she received. 

This was the climax of a long life of devotion to the 
people of the North Woods. After a practice in Detroit, 
Dr. Kate had married and later went to the North Woods 
in order to aid her husband, whose health had been im- 
paired. They lived like pioneer folk, when Dr. Thomas 
Torpy persuaded Dr. Kate to return to the practice where 
she was needed. She traveled hundreds of miles by every 
sort of conveyance, including the snowshoes which earned 
her the name in the title of the book. Dr. Kate was instru- 
mental in starting a church open to many denominations 
at Boulder Junction. As health officer she tackled such 
problems as water pollution and unsafe milk. She was 
doctor for most of the children’s camps on a lake, and 
taught preventive medicine. 

The hospital so badly needed was begun at Woodruff, 
but it was the television program on which she appeared 
that brought money and supplies to realize her dream. 


Five Days in an Alcoholic Ward 


“I believe that the cure lies within reach of anyone with 
the problem. It lies deep inside all of us: ‘Seek and ye 
shall find.’” Thus writes John White, the pen name of a 
journalist, in Ward N-1 (New York, A. A. Wyn, Inc., 
1955. $3.00). The book is an account of experience for 
five days in an alcoholic ward. 

This vivid human document was written with two pur- 
poses: The author first tries to reach the person who has 
a problem with alcohol and to show what difficulties may 
lie ahead unless measures are taken to prevent tragedy. 

Second, the author portrays skid row “as it really is.” 
In the main those on the row “are God’s lonely, terribly 
lonely men.” John White came to have “sympathy and 
understanding” for these persons. 

“The big problem is not simply to stop drinking. That 
is really incidental. For me, and I guess most alcoholics, 
the great problem is to regain self-respect and the respect 


of those who knew one as an erratic, unpredictable drunk.” 

John White, after leaving the alcoholic ward, was a 
member of Alcoholics Anonymous, an organization which 
helped him greatly. Later he was assisted by the Bureau 
of Alcoholic Therapy of New York, N. Y. 


“The Voice of the Desert” 


; Joseph Wood Krutch, former professor of dramatic 
literature at Columbia University and widely known also 
for his writings on nature, presents a striking discussion 
of the problem of man’s use of the land in The Voice o 
the Desert (New York, William Sloane Associates, 1955. 
$3.75). Mr. Krutch, who a few years ago wrote in a 
highly mechanistic vein, now appears to be very much of 
a mystic. 

In this volume he describes the desert country and the 
way in which plant and animal life has adjusted to the 
scanty water supply. He then goes on to a more general 
discussion. “With every passing year,” he says, “it be- 
comes more difficult to understand why or how evolution 
operates. ... The great mystery is . . . that the power to 
respond to the demands [of changing conditions] in cer- 
tain ways, but not in others, was potential in living or- 
ganisms.” 

“Conservation is not enough” is the theme of a striking 
chapter on the interdependence of all living things, down 
to the most humble, and the grave danger to mankind in 
the division of plant and animal life into useful and use- 
less. Much of the “war to the death between man and the 
creatures whom he is dispossessing” is unnecessary, “and 
sometimes it actually militates against him.” Thus the 
destruction in the Southwest of mountain lions increased 
unduly the number of coyotes. But the destruction of the 
latter caused the number of rodents, on which they fed, 
to “begin to get out of hand,” and be more destructive of 
crops. 

Something much more fundamental than what is usually 
known as “conservation” is needed. What is lacking, Mr. 
Krutch insists, is “love, .. . as well as some understand- 
ing of, the inclusive community of rocks and soils, plants 
and animals, of which we are a part.” Some purely ethical 
considerations must operate, if anything does. “. . . The 
whole concept of exploitation is so false and so limited 
that in the end . . . the earth will have been plundered no 
matter how scientifically and farseeingly the plundering 
has been done.” 

“Without some acknowledgment” of the fact that this 
is “one earth,” “men can no more live successfully than 
they can if they refuse to admit the political and economic 
interdependency” of the different parts of the world. 
“Neither man nor any other animal can afford to triumph” 
in the struggle for existence “too completely.” Conserva- 
tion will not work in “the long run” because it is “only a 
more knowledgeable variation” of the old, “unrealizable” 
idea of a “world for man’s use only.” Mr. Krutch believes 
that there is not only a conflict between the “immediate 
interests” of individuals and “the general good” but also 
between the latter and that of “the whole biological com- 
munity.” Mr. Krutch suggests a “not wholly fanciful” 
criterion of the danger point in the “control of nature,” 
“man’s success as an organism is genuinely a success so 
long . . . as it does not threaten the extinction of every- 
thing not useful to and absolutely controlled by him; .. . 
so long as to some extent man is prepared to share the 
earth with others.” But this is possible only if man can 
“learn to love and to delight in the variety of nature.” 
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